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call for many descriptive words here.    She had made her ddbut in the polite world of these islands during her brilliant girlhood.    Retaining much of her beauty and charm, she reappeared in London during the seventies, and  became the Egeria who instructed as  well  as fascinated men of a genius not less widely different than J. A. Froude, A. W. Kinglake and W. E. Gladstone. The   other   foreigner  now  referred   to   was   the London   correspondent   of   the   Kolnische   Zeitung. Max Schlesinger preceded Sir Mackenzie Wallace in acquainting at  first   hand  with   the  mainsprings  of political action in central Europe those who themselves, by speech or pen, instructed the English public in the subject.    Had Schlesinger lived in the days of Pitt or Canning, he would have been taken on by the Foreign Office.    As it was, more than one Secretary of State found it useful to talk things over with him ; politicians less highly placed, whether of the platform or of the press,   readily  availed   themselves   of   invitations  to meet him at the private houses where he began by being on view, at the Mayfair dinner-tables of Sir W. O. and Lady Priestley, or of Lord Arthur Russell, and at the Portland Place receptions of Sir George H. and  Lady  Lewis.     Schlesinger's  special  knowledge was never in such request as when, towards the close of the   seventies,   clubs,  drawing-rooms   and   street crowds were clamouring* for war with Russia.    The indigenous Chauvinism with which French statesmanship has always had to reckon, is the simple growth of a  national   and  militant   egotism.     The   British jingoism that drove Lord  Derby from the  Foreign Office in 1878, by accompanying the six-million credit
vote with the moving of the fleet to the Dardanelles,
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